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Memorabilia. 


E have to welcome a new magazine which 
should prove of definite importance 
and value: Hnglish, the magazine of the 
English Association, published at the Oxford 
University Press at the price of half-a- 
crown. It is edited by Mr. George Cookson, 
with whom is associated Mr. Guy Boas. In 
its grey-blue cover, of an ample but conveni- 
ient size and pleasant print to read, the first 
impression it makes is highly favourable. 
The main contents are six articles, of which 
the first, ‘ English as a Bond of Union,’ by 
Sir Evelyn Wrench, forms the necessary and 
inspiriting introduction to the enterprise as 
a whole. Mr. Sean O’Casey follows with 
‘His Father’s Dublin Funeral,’ a good piece 
of writing, though it would have been made 
more effective by some elimination of over- 
plenteous detail. Miss Dorothy L. Sayers 
follows with an amusing, ingenious and also 
suggestive paper on ‘ Aristotle and Detective 
Fiction,’ with plenty of points in it for a 
debate, and also some insight that may be 
useful. Mr. Edmund Blunden’s ‘ Keats’s 
Friend Matthew’ is a definite contribution 
to our understanding of Keats’s circle in his 
earlier days—being sympathetic 
former critics have been harsh. 
illustrates (from surviving verses of 
Mathew’s as well as from his critical notice 
of Keats’s work in the European Magazine) 
the enthusiasm for poetry which prevailed 
among the younger men of the time. 
Mathew, as this paper shows, was an able, 
energetic man who made some stir in the 
business of the Poor Law Commission. Dr. 
Lyttelton, in ‘ Charlotte Mason and English 
Teaching,’ justifies the Mason method on the 
principles recognized by modern theory, add- 
ing two good stories. He has a good para- 
raph on the reading of poetry to children. 


hen Professor A. Lloyd James writes on a | 


topic which, one can but suppose, will become 
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Also, it | 
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| for some time of greater and greater import- 


ance, ‘The Spoken Word’: ‘“ the language 
of speech,’’ is his argument, ‘‘ needs vigorous 
attention throughout the whole of our educa- 
tional fabric.’”’ Eight poems; dramatic 
notices ;. reviews; correspondence; the report 
of the Annual Dinner last October and the 
proceedings of branches of the Association, 
fill out the number. 


ACT No. XLVI of the 8.P.E. is an essay 
—a stimulating essay—by Mr. Logan 
By this 
Mr. Pearsall Smith means prose so strongly 
sublimated, richly adorned, and artistically 
perfected that it is capable of the functions 
commonly performed by verse—such prose as 
may be held to culminate in Hamlet’s ‘ What 
a piece of work is a man!’’—‘“‘ perhaps the 
finest passage of English prose that was ever 
written,” he says. And here he makes a 
good point for, calling this a ‘‘ beautiful, 
idiomatic, ironic speech,’’ he takes occasion 
to remark first how peculiarly—and in other 
literatures than LEnglish, too—prose is 
adapted to the ironic way of writing, and 
then how, for those few who can savour it, 
this way of writing is one which never palls. 
Saintsbury, as he says, pointed the fact out 
before. The essay cannot well be summarized 
in a short paragraph, but one or two more 
points from it may be mentioned. Natur- 
ally, the whole distinction, so clearly felt but 
so difficult exactly to define, between Prose 
and Poetry, comes in for discussion, and it 
is noted that the debate between them 
(‘somewhat dull and inane’’) is largely 
English. German can use Gedicht of a work 
written in prose; and French differentiates 
between prose and vers and uses péesie— 
much ‘as Coleridge would have had us use 
‘“* poesy ’’—for works, whether in verse or 
not, addressed to the imagination. (Not 
but what the popular definition of poésie is 
‘““art de faire des vers’’; though this is 
amplified to ‘‘ qualité des bons vers ’’ and the 
phrase ‘‘ vers pleins de poésie’’ would cer- 
tainly imply that vers may be without poésie 
and that poésie may be elsewhere present). 
Then, there is the question, which deserves 
perhaps more attention than it receives, 
whether or not the novel aesthetic dogmas are 
or are not to be accounted for by some modern 
deficiency in aesthetic sensibility: ‘‘ A cer- 
| tain insensitiveness to beauty’’ Mr. Pear- 
sall finds himself almost forced to conclude 
| upon, as he views the theories and reproba- 
tions of the modern critic. Something of the 
| kind seems perceptible in other arts. 
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Literary and Historical | 
| is no other Sir Edward Hales available, he 
| is identifiable as the third baronet, and must 


Notes. en” 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SIR EDWARD 
HALES, TITULAR EARL OF 
TENTERDEN. 


HE account of the early life of Sir Edward 
Hales in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ is unsatisfactory, and the notice 
of him in G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Baronetage ’ 
is not sufficient to correct it. 
problem is the date of his succession to the 
baronetcy. 

His father, also Sir Edward Hales, was 
the second baronet, and was of Tunstall in 
Kent. He was born c, 1622 and took part 
with Roger L’Estrange in the rising in 
Kent in 1648 (Clarendon, ‘ History of the 
Rebellion,’ bk. xi., §§ 26-7, 38-9); he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in 1654. According 
to Hasted (‘ History of Kent,’ folio ed., ii. 
577) he died about 1660; this statement, 
which has been accepted by later writers, is 
wrong; he lived more than twenty years 
longer. 

That he was still living in 1663 is shown 
by a pedigree of that year, signed by himself, 
and describing the future titular earl as 
his son and heir 
1663-8,’ Harleian Soc., vol. liv., 1906, p. 71). 
As there was no other Sir Edward Hales 
then living, he is identifiable as the Sir 
Edward Hales who was returned M.P. for 
Queenborough in 1661, and who continued 
to sit until 1678 (he had sat for Maidstone 
in 1660; it will be shown below that he lived 
on at least until 1683; he is, therefore, to 
be identified with the Sir Edward Hales re- 
turned for Queenborough in 1678/9 and in 
the next Parliament). 

Among the commissioners appointed for 
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pears to be no question that the commissioner 
is the same man throughout; if so, as there 


have succeeded to his ‘baronetcy between 
6 Aug., 1683, and 17 Apr., 1684 (the first 
appearance of the title in Beatson means, | 
think, that its holder held it before the com. 
mission terminated, not necessarily that he 
held it when the commission was appointed), 

The third baronet was born c. 1645; his 


| age is given as eighteen in the 1663 pedigree 
| (see above) and as twenty-four in his mar. 


The principal | 


(‘ Visitation of Kent, | 


the office of Lord High Admiral on 14 Feb., | 


1678/9, there appears an Edward Hales; he 


re-appears in the commissions appointed on | 
19 Feb., 1679/80, and 20 Jan., 1681/2; a | 


Sir Edward Hales, Bart., appears in the 
commissions appointed on 28 A 
17 Apr., 1684 (Beatson, ‘ Political Index,’ 


ug., 1683, and | 


1806, i. 377); in a warrant dated 6 Aug., | 
1683, for the 1683 commission, he is still | ' : eo ~ 
Edward Hales (‘ Cal, State Papers Dom.,’ | ‘ English Army Lists,’ vol. ii., 1894, p. 3). 


July-September, 1683, p. 259). 


There ap- | 


riage licence, dated 12 July, 1669 (J. Foster, 
‘London Marriage Licenses’). In the latter 
document he is described as of Paulers Perry, 
Northants, an estate which had belonged to 
his mother and which was settled on him in 
1668 (Baker, ‘ History of Northampton- 
shire,’ ii. 201-2). His wife was Frances 
Windebank, aged about twenty-three in 1669, 
presumably a grand-daughter of Sir Francis 
Windebank and possibly a daughter of Col. 
Francis Windebank (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ art. ‘Sir 
Francis Windebank ’). According to Hasted 
(iii. 596) he or his father bought a property 
at Hackington, otherwise St. Stephen’s, im- 
mediately north of Canterbury, in 1675; the 
third baronet is described by G. E. C. as of 
Hackington. He is _ identifiable as the 
Edward Hales of eee, Esq., who was 
returned M.P. for Canterbury in 1678/9, and 
is presumably the Edward Hales, Esq., not 
further described, who sat for Canterbury in 
the next Parliament. He had_ been ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the office of Lord 
High Admiral on 14 Feb., 1678/9, and con- 
tinued to be a commissioner until 22 May, 
1684, when the King took the office into his 
own hands, 

The story from Dodd, that when at Oxford 
Hales was inclined by Obadiah Walker to 
Roman Catholicism (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ art 
‘ Hales’) cannot be accepted as it stands: 
Hales does not appear in the Oxford matrict- 
lations (Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’); the 
silence of Anthony Wood, who writes about 
one of Hales’s sons, is also against it. The 
statement that he was given the rank of 
colonel of a foot regiment on 28 Nov., 16% 
(see ‘ D.N.B.’) is p= to a misreading of 
Howell, ‘ State Trials,’ xi., 1165-6; his com- 
mission as a colonel, his first recorded com- 
mission, is dated 22 June, 1685 (C. Dalton, 


FE. S. pe Bese. 
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A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 
DIALECT. 
(See ante pp. 74, 97, 111, 133, 147). 


Old Men’s Buttons, Marsh Marigolds. 
$D.N.Y., iii. 341. 

Old rattle-hat. An epithet commonly ap- | 
plied to a disagreeable woman, some sixty | 
years ago. 8.C.H. 18-9-26. 

Old-woman sauce. ‘* A liddle bit o’ vried | 
sole an’ wold woman sauce.’’ S.Y.B. 1934, 16. 
Or-another, e’er another, any other. 
“That's what you do think, heh? Well, 
or-another guess midden be zo good.’’ Al, 12. 
Or less, or else, otherwise. ‘‘ Thee must 
be as deaf as an oak post... ar less I shood 
have a-drove it whoame to thee avore now.” 
§.Y.B. 1931, 72. 
Or’ned, ordained. ‘‘ Our turn ’ull come, | 
woo, when ‘tis or’ned.’’ A3, 65. ‘‘I could | 
wish that vower pints had a-been or’ned to | 
a quart by the top ones in “ « o’t all.” | 
A5, 19. Ar’ned, Al, glossary. Skeat in ‘ A | 
Student’s Pastime,’ 98, says that ‘‘ aund ”’ 
or ‘“‘awn’d’’ (a North-Country word with 
this meaning) is derived directly from Ice- 
landic audna, to be ordained by fate, and 
is not a shortening of ‘‘ ordained.’’ 

0’t, of it, i.e., cider, without further quali- | 

io. ‘A drop o’t.” ‘‘A tidy drop | 
ot.” “Two quarts o’t here, missus !’’ 

Our Lady’s Traces. ‘‘ I have seen about 
Chard... another little kind of Orchis and 
Satyrion with a purple flower, which is called 
our ladies’ traces.’’ Dr. Wm. Turner, of 
Wells, ‘A New Herball,’ (1551). Perhaps 
the orchis Spiranthes, now generally called 
“Lady’s tresses.” 

Uutstep, unusual, irregular. ‘‘ Bogimore | 
Bell started to het out ten. Nothing so ter- | 
rible outstep about that.’’ S.Y.B. 1933, 45. 
More commonly used of places, with the 
meaning of ‘‘ remote.”’ 

Overslept. ‘‘ A shepherd’s crook or even a 
parasol in me ’and — or have we overslept 
such-like vanities?’’ El, 63. Outlived? 

Owl, a kind of cider-jar. ‘‘ An earthen- 
Ware vessel of ‘primitive shape, having two 
little ridges like epaulets upon its shoulders, 
with holes through which to thread a leathern | 
thong . whereby it might be hung up 
orearried ... The ‘ owl’ is now a thing of | 
the past.” B.3, 177.  ‘‘ The ampulla de- | 
signed to carry the daily supply of the | 
precious fluid was formerly cherished among | 
the household gods and passed down from | 
father to son. Of the two common forms, the | 
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| ing. 


| 9-1914. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 


owl, an apple-shaped earthenware jar, car- | 
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ried by a thong, is the older.’’ A3, 96. Is 
the name a vestige of a former owl’s-face de- 
sign similar to that on the pre-historic 
** mother-pots ’’ ? 

Owl’ s-noon, darkness, middle of the night. 
. made the place look ghostly 
in the ‘dimmet’ and at ‘ owl’s-noon.’ ”’ 
Watson, ‘ The Land of Summer,’ 10. Dim- 
met, twilight. 

Paddle-footed, web-footed. ‘‘If a bird, 
what... b’ant paddle-footed, zets blowed 
out to sea he’m in poor case.”’ , O7. 

Pail-fork, a many-branched hanger for 
milking-pails. ‘‘ Hanged ’em out ’pon pail- 


vorks in back-yard.”” A3, 126. 
Pancake Man, the, the statue of St. 
Eustace on Wells Oathedral. The ‘“‘ pan- 


cakes ’’ are waves through which he is walk- 
S.C.H., 10-1-25. 

Parachutes, seeds of dandelion and thistle ; 
periwinkle; Canterbury-bells. | Macmillan, 
‘ Flower Names.’ 

Parish, village. ‘‘ He’ll wait till the bell’s 
down [finished ringing], an’ then come in 
parish.’”’ ‘‘ The . went running down 
the street. The parish, soon apprised that 
excitement was \afoot, came out of door.’’ 
Raymond, ‘ Love and Quiet Life,’ 54, 258-9. 
Cf. ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ bk. II., ch. xvi., 
bk. ILI., ch. ii. 

Patternise, to copy. ‘‘ Children patternise 
one another.’’ (Bruton). C.C.V. 11-1914. 

Pea-pig, hedgehog. 1, 243. 

Peart, weak, dejected. ‘‘ I leaned against 
the doorpost and sighed, and then she said, 
“Come in, sonny, you be looking turrible 
peart; here, put that across your tissicky 
chest, and drink thease cup o’ hot milk.” 
H2, 106. (Contrary to general usage). 

Peccadelly, ‘‘a form of hair adornment 
affected by the gentler sex in those happy 
days of youth.”” Willis Watson, ‘ The Land 
of Summer,’ 13. ‘‘ Piccadilly ’’ is recorded 
only for collar ornaments; but Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Soc., (3) xv., 7, quotes from 
Ben Brierley’s Journal, 1875: ‘ Dickapilly 
fringes hangin’ o’er their black een.’ 
(B.B.’s Jnl. is unrepresented in the Biblio- 
graphy of ‘ E.D.D.’ except by an article re- 
printed from an 1881 number). 

Pecker, a wboy’s large marble. 
Sth Peck, 1. 

Pecksin’, gathering firewood. H. glossary. 
Pecksins, apples left unpicked; the same 
when picked later; and Pecksin’ (vb.), pick- 
ing remainder-apples. Macmillan, ‘ Names 
of Flowers.’ Cf. Colepexing, with similar 
meaning. 

Peffy, (of potatoes), rotten. 


GG. 


G. glossary. 
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‘ E.D.D.’ stringy, s.v. Peff, subs. 

Pen down, (of the sun), shine hotly on a 
confined space. ‘‘ The sun is scorching hot 
for early Spring, and it ‘ pens down,’ as the 
natives say, in this narrow combe.”’ 
‘Idylis of Mendip,’ 56. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 2nd 
Pen, 6. 

Penny-stone, a coarse cloth formerly manu- 
factured on a large scale 
8.C.H. 16-7-32. 

Pert, to address boldly. ‘‘ Hannah upped 
and perted Seth like a woman.’’ E2, 98 

Photo, unsightly object. 
the old tom clean o’ feathers save the ’ackles, 
and left ’im such a photer.”” El, 38. 

Piece, a woman or girl; in a favourable 
sense. ‘‘ That fine piece is married to a 
rascal all veet and appetite.”’ ‘‘ ‘ Piece’ do 
mean a fine zample o’ woman.’’ H2, 97. 

Pie Sunday. ‘‘ Speaking of bygone days, 
Granny would tell about“ Pie Sunday,’ when 
there was a sort of fair in the village [East 
Brent] street, and womeh went to Church 
with white ribbons in their shoes. Judging 
from the fime of year, I should rather 
imagine that this would be Whitsunday.” 
S.Y.B. 1928, 47. 

Pig’s ladder, the bier a pig’s carcase is 
carried on. 

Pig’s-snouts, snapdragon flowers, Antir- 
rhinum majus. Watson, ‘The Land of 
Summer,’ 24. 

Pimpsel, a pimple. 
"is cheek.”’ El, °77. 

Pinched, hurt (morally). ‘‘ Tamsin was 
pinched in her pride. . . That was why she 
never came back.’’ .B6, 67. 

Pinch-perchers, pince-nez eyeglasses. ‘“‘ The 
zpecs were whut we da call ‘ pinch-perchers * 


‘A livin’ pimpsel on 


.. . them as do perch on yer nose wi’out any | 


year-hooks.”’ 
tol Zoo,’ 136. 

Pin-post, in hoop-making, is “‘ a good stiff 
post set firmly in the ground. . . At about 
the height of 1a man’s waist, driven into the 
post were two large wooden pins, the lower 
projecting some inches beyond the higher.’’ 
B5, 262. 


Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh at Bris- 


Piper, a seller of tobacco-pipes.  ‘‘ Billy 
the Piper (Billy Brewer), called the piper 
because he was ostensibly a pedlar of pipes.”’ 
C1, 109. 

Pisky-time, “*°Twur 


evening twilight. 


pisky time as chillurn zay, When vlittermice | 


do vly.’’ Knipe, ‘ Zider Apples,’ 18. 

Pisky washing, apple blossom en masse, 
according to Knipe, ‘ Zider Apples,’ 50: 
** Zee the pisky washin’ hung, Thik quiveren 
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“Eli must pluck 


wide-spread zea of bloom, More zhimmery | 
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{than finest leace.”’ ‘‘ Fairy washing ”’ and 
| ‘* fairy lace,’’ however, in the Isle of Man 
| and other countries, are names for the webs 
| of gossamer that lie on the ground, especially 
when they are sparkling with dew. : 

Pitching-board, a wooden implement used 


to lift out lumps of turf for fuel. S.YB 
1934, 54. 
Pitch wpon, set upon, attack. ‘‘ One o 


Majesty's pike-keepers have a-bin a-pitched 
upon.’’ A2, 82. 

Pixy-hunting. ‘‘ When the farmers had 
‘beaten in’ the apples, i.e., gathered the 
crop, boys were allowed to climb the trees 
and take anything that remained. This was 
called ‘ pixy-hunting.’’’ G. glossary, foot- 
note. ‘B.D.D.’ has Piry and Pixy-wording 
(-hoarding) for the same practice. Cf. Peck. 
sin, 

Play-game, any children’s game. 
bide an’ niggly auver a play-game!’’ A261. 

Plen, to swell. ‘‘ Nice suent rain, to plen 
up the paes.’’ (1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 37. 
“Plim”’ is now usual. 

Plim-boned. ‘‘ That plim-boned facket be. 
hind the counter.’’ S.Y¥.B. 1926, 5%. 
“Plim”’ by itself = swollen, spongy. 

Pobble-stones, pebbles. B5, 341, 2. ‘E.D.D.' 
Popples. 

Poler, one who knocks down apples for 
others to pick up. ‘‘ The polers carried their 
ladders and long ashen poles from tree to 
tree throughout the orchard, and stepping up 
from rung to rung, shook and poled with un- 
diminished zeal, whilst the pickers followed 

| in their tracks.’’ A3, 103, ete. 

Polly-farmer, a hairy caterpillar. C2. 

Pommery, an implement used _ in cider- 
making. ‘ Bygone Somerset,’ ed. Cuming 
Walters, 125. 

Pomptious, pompous. ‘‘ Constable mid be 
| a liddle fessy an’ pomptious like.’’ A2, 80. Cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Pompious (Lanes.). Fessy, haughty. 

Pop-eyed. ‘‘ Globbin’ and beamin’ at me 
like a pop-eyed woggle.’’? E2, 223. Bulging- 

eyed? Woggle, scarecrow.. 

Pops. ‘‘ Bring I zum o’ they there bis 
cuits wi’ pops ’pon top o’ em, please.’’ 165th 
Report, Som. Men in London, 14. Small 
sweets? Bull’s-eyes in H2, 100: ‘‘ Two? 
the pops is cracked in ha’ves and one is not 
striped proper.”’ 

Pouncer, a variety of apple. ‘‘ Here and 
there an early ‘ Pouncer.’’’ Bi, 116, 

Pound, a game with marbles. §8,C.H. 
2-7-27. The Pound is the ring. 

Pound-a-leg, (of cattle or horses), of little 
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value; worth about four pounds. ‘ Poun’-a- Blosi 
| quait.’ 


lag beast.”” S.Y.B. 1925, 34. 
Ohouty, puffed out, swollen. ‘‘ A thought 
pouty about the weskit.’’ E2, 108. 


Po’ whoof. ‘‘The ‘yofomio’ [euphon- | 
ium] grew ‘a bit wheezy, po’ whoof-like, as | 
the old veller got short of wind.’’ Cl, 62. | 
Puff-whoof ? | 


Praise the pixies, exclamation of relief, | 
gladness, etc. A2, 81. 

Pre’dent, by and by, presently. ‘‘I ’ont 
get up to unhapse the doore ef thee’st want 
I to let ’ee in pre’dent.”” F.53. So Predny, 
presently. 

Pretty, to make pretty. ‘‘ What learns | 
the mew-eagle to pretty ’is nest to please ’is | 
missus.”’ ‘H, 242. Mew-eagle, buzzard. 

Primprams. ‘‘ But there was no fudgets 
nor primprams to it, mind you: ‘twas all 
quiet and gentle wi’ ’er hand strokin’ mine.”’ 

Primrose Prushes, White Narcissus. 
8.D.N.Q., iii. 341. With prushes cf. 
‘B.D.D.’ prushus, s.v. Praiseach. 

Pringles. ‘‘She’m a darin’ bit 0’ goods, 
what don’t think o’ what ’er pranks and 
pringles may perduce.’’ El, 208, 

Projick, -y, -er. ‘‘ The ingenious schem- 
ing expressed by the word A go: > yell 
That wur my projick.’’ ‘“‘ An old ‘ pro- 
jicker.””’ B3, 104-8. 

Propellers, winged seeds—maple, syca- 
more, etc. Macmillan, ‘ Flower Names.’ 

Prune, to affect superiority, bridle. 
“They'll glene an’ glare, an’ perky an’ 
pruney, an’ be more fesser ’n a set o’ evets.”’ 
Al, 53. Related to ‘‘ preen.’’ 

Pult, ill-humour, passion. ‘‘ Flounced off 
out o’ house in a regular pult.’’ A3, 57. 
Cf.‘ E.D.D.’ Sth Pelt, 8. Also Pult, a gust 
of wind. 

Pumble-hearted, said of 1a deformed cab- 
bage which will not ‘‘turn in.’’ C2. Cf. 

Knuckle-hearted, 


and pumble-footed, club- 


Punch-and-J udying, jesting, fooling. 
“This b’aint no time for punch-and-judy- 
ing.” H2, 215. 

ur, a male lamb. C©.C.V. 11-1911. 

Purdlegog, ‘‘ the top of a stile.’’ G. glos- 
sary. Perhaps of the turnstile type; cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Pirl, to spin round, ete. 

Put a finger straight, take a little trouble. 
“Coosen put thee finger ztrait to do any- 
thing vor we.’’ K.70. 

Puts, term used in the game with marbles 
called Pound. §.C.H., 2-7-27. 

Quait, a heavy stone; a lump of lead etc. 
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H. glossary. Used personally: ‘‘A trollopin’ 
S.Y.B. 1927, 59. Cf, ‘E.D.D.’ 
Suppt., Quaight, (Pembs.), to weigh, esp. in 
the hand. 

Quibbles and quimbles. ‘‘ This b’ant no 
time for punch-and-judying: none o’ y’ur 
quibbles and quimbles here!’’ E2, 215. 

Quiffs. ‘‘ Got clay from the moors and 
made beautiful ware in a greenhouse and 
cleared two hundred and fifty a year at it— 
so there. They ibe both gone now, and the 
‘ quiffs’ too S.Y.B. 1925, 84. The 


common source of both quiff and coif in the 


| Latin cuppa, a cup, vessel, via O.H.G., is 


shewn in ‘N. & Q.’ clxx. 49, col. 1. 
Scots quich, cap, quaigh, cup. 

Quilking. ‘‘ You quilkin’ wold frog.” 
S.Y.B. 1927, 58. A quilkin is a frog. “Ou. 
‘* quilting,’ gulping ? 

Rackstave, a rib of the rack or crib hold- 
ing fodder. ‘‘ Leaving a blood-marked rack- 
stave conspicuously near the corpse.’’ J.65. 

Rag-mat. ‘‘ On each side of the bed was 

‘ rag-mat’ made from coloured shreds of 


Cf. 


a r 


cloth.” B9, 89. 

Rag-mop, domestic implement; term of 
contempt. W. of Eng. words, S.C.H. 
15-4-33. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 1st Mop, 3. 

Rample, part of a cowstall. ‘‘ The 


methodical Albert ‘had the name of each cow 
hung on the rample, from which hung the 
chains that were put around ths cows’ necks 
during the milking operations.’’ Jones, 
‘Discovering Somerset,’ 60. Qu. cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Randle (3b.) ? 

Rasher of wind. ‘‘ A sarcastic answer to 
such a question as ‘ What’s for dinner?’ ”’ 
S.Y.B. 1922, 32. <A play on “ rasher’’ of 
bacon and ‘‘ rasher ’’ = rush. 

Ravels, a confused narrative. ‘‘ Well, to go 
on with my ‘ ravels,” as they say down our 


way.” H2, 63. 
Rearing(s), the successive straw-bound 
f. | layers of ‘ pummy,’ in building the cider- 
cheese. A3, 107. 
Red cap. ‘‘* You will have the red cap’ 


(said to a marriage-maker)—Somerset pro- 
verb.”’ §.C.H. 15. 

Reds. See Shut the reds. 

Remembered himself. ‘‘ Master robin flut 
by and remembered ’isself right down the 


front of the baby’s gownd.’’ El, 24. Forzot 
himself, rather. 
Remmed, a colander. H. glossary. 


Rinsed, rancid. ‘‘ All the butter was 
| turned—bad, you understand—rinsed, you 
| call it.”” El, 231. Probably a dissyllable. 
|  Ripping-iron. ‘‘The ripping-iron is a 


sort of curved chisel with a short wooden 
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handle,’’ for removing bark. B5, 131. (Cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Rip 3. 

Rocks, a variety of potato. 
old-fashioned rocks. 
deep in the eye.”’ B4, 102. 


Roland, a Rhode Island fowl. ‘‘ We breed | 


only White Egghorns and Red Rowlands.”’ 
G. 13. ‘‘ High Roland,”’ S.Y.B. 1932, 82. 
Rose-Sunday. ‘‘ His only daughter—born 
on Mid-Lent Sunday and therefore christened 
Rose.’” Note:—‘‘ The fourth Sunday in 
Lent is known in our region as Rose-Sunday. 
It is said to have been an ancient custom 
for the Pope to present a golden rose to dis- 
tinguished persons in his retinue as a special 
token of honour. Tradition says that such 
a rose was on mid-Lent Sunday in the 13th 
century bestowed upon Sir Reginald de 
Mohun, founder of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Newenham, the Pope at the same time de- 
claring him Earl of Este—or Somerset: and 
thereafter he bore the rose in his Coat-of- 
Arms. The Mohuns were at one time lords 
of Dunster—William the Conqueror having 


granted to William de Mohun the Castle | 


of Dunster.’’ E2, 152. 
Roueles. Applied to certain burgages and 


half-burgages at Wincanton in 1558; land | 


apparently included, S.C.H. 460. Qu. 
whether a local term? 

Rough works, violent behaviour, a ‘‘ rough 
house.”” ‘‘ Whatever ’twar a-gwain on ’twar 
rough works, no mistake.’’ S.Y.B. 1925, 23. 

Rounder, a rotating trivet at the side of 
the hob. H. glossary. 

Rowe-board, front board of a wagon, show- 
ing the name of owner and farm. ‘‘ Oaken 
vrame; elemen zides and rowe-board.’’ <A3, 
161. 

Royal Joys, a variety of cider-apple. ‘‘The 
wine that’s made o apple juice, From 
‘Royal Joyses’ vine.’’ K.88. 

Ruckling. ‘‘ Pecked upon a 
stoane.’’ 
Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Ruckle, a loose heap or pile. 
Pecked, stumbled. 

Rumager. In reference to a piece of mis- 
chief, ‘‘ Your little Willie would see to that, 
the little rumager.”’” S.Y.B. 1927, 64. 

Rumpsy, annoyed, quarrelsome. ‘‘ She 
turned quite rumpsy about it, and carried 
on such a piece o’ work jas never was.’’ El, 
130. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Rumpus 2. 

Run away, (of a child), to begin to walk. 
‘* Her did not run away till she wur turned 
in her fourth’’ (year). G.36 


W. W. Git. 
(To be continued). 
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‘“The true, | 
But they rocks be so | 


S.Y.B. 1923, 49. Loose, unsteady? | 
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| TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS, 


1724-1843. 
(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 
128, 151). 


’ 


V. 
HE following is a list of the Tiverton 
notables whose letters offer points of in- 
terest to the modern reader. The dates give 
the range of the correspondence quoted. A 


| few other papers on particular topics, or of 


a miscellaneous character are inserted in 


their chronological places. 


1. Oliver Peard. 21. Corporation re. 


1755-1765. quests, 1784. 
2. Osmond family. 22. Election address. 
1756-1786. 1784. 


3. Charles Gore. 1763. 
4. Dickinson family. 


23. Mr. Jenkins. 1784, 
24. Cruwys family, 


1765-1801. 1768-1796. 
5. Major Hamilton. 25. Miscellaneous 
1765-1795. papers. 1790-194. 
6. Webber family. 26. G. Rose. 17%, 
1765-1801. 27. Lewis family. 
7. Tucker family. 1794-1800, 
1765-1798. 28. Miscellaneous 
8. B. Davey of papers. 1795. 
Crediton 1766. 29. Rev. J. Pitman. 
9. Duntze family. 1794-1814. 
1769-1800. 30. John Govett. 
10. Worth family. 1799-1807. 


1771-1794. 
11. The Elmore 
Grant. 1773. 
12. Enchmarsh family 
1773-1798. 
| 13. Besley family. 


$1. Robert Reid. 1800. 
32. Sam-Jarman’s 
petition. 
53. Barne family. 
1806-1833. 
34. Wm. Fitz Hugh. 
1809. 


1775-1800. 4 
14. John Wilmot. 35. A. Speech. 1812. 
1776-1781. 26. Tiverton Charit- 
15. J. B. Cholwich. able Instiution. 
1778-1818. : 
16. Davey Family. 37. Rich. Strong. 1814. 
1778-1809. 8. Thos. Hellings. 
17. Cowley & Park- 1814. 
house families. 1780. 39. Speech after Elee- 
18. G. Owens. 1781. tion. 1816. 
19. Corporation Memo- 40.Thos. Rendle. 181’. 
rials. 1781. 41. Rev. John Spur- 
20. Rev. Wm. Walker. way. 1822. 
1781-1800. 42. G. Cole. 1825-30. 


43. Jas. Salter. 1882. 


I. Lerrers or Otiver Prarp (1755-1765). 
The writer, a clothier, was the leading man 

of the town for a generation; he boasts of 
| employing between £60,000 and £70,000 in 
his business; he was also Receiver General of 
Taxes. His monetary affairs were in good 
order and the cause of his suicide in 1766 
| has not been discovered. Thirty years later 
| his reign was recalled as a golden time for 
| the town and especially for the smaller em 
' ployers of labour. 
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To Nathaniel Ryder. 
14 Oct., 1755. Invites Nathaniel Ryder to 
his house at Tiverton. There are two good 


beds. 

27 Oct., 1755. Application for a post in 
the Invalids for his brother-in-law, Major 
John Leman. 

14 Dec., 1756. 
away or ill.”’ 

15 May, 1762. Sends assurance of warm 
loyalty to the Ryder family. He employs be- 
tween £60,000 and £70,000 in his business. 

7 Nov., 1763. Mr. Gore’s prolonged illness 
is most difficult; in case of a vacancy ‘‘ you 
must be sensible we must have a person that 
is recommended from the Treasury in order 
to obtain their good will, but that [I] shall 
leave to your management; only I must de- 
sire you by no means suffer a Person to be 
reommended that will be disagreeable to me 
and my friends.’’ 

29 Nov., 1763. He encloses a letter from 
Mr. A. Leigh about an attempt to manage 
the Borough. 

10 May, 1764. He is writing by the hand 
of his Cos. Dickinson. ‘‘ My sister will as 
son as able forward the [sea shells] being 
confined to her chamber by the Gout.’’ He 
has sent up a dozen woodcock by the Exeter 
machine, delivered at the George and Blew 
Boar Inn, Holborn. 

2. LETTERS OF THE OsMOND FamILy. 

Henry Osmond was a wealthy doctor of 
the town and a man of some education. 
was one of the many expectants left disap- 


‘* 21 voted for you; 4 were 


pointed when Mr. Oliver Peard died intest- | 


ate in 1766. His son Henry Peard Osmond 


remained a bachelor and is represented by | 


Mr. Beavis Wood as under the influence of 
his housekeeper, Sally, to whose son by him, 
he left his property. In 1781 he 


such as is only possible in a heavy drinker. 
He can write very agreeably. 


_ Henry Osmond to N. Ryder. 
Tiverton, 11 Dec., 1756. ‘‘ Dear Sir, We 
have just now finished the Election here; 
there were twenty one Present, who were all 
unanimous for you, in which you’l [give me] 
leave to congratulate you; I am just going to 
send it to the Sheriff's Office for the Messen- 
gu brought it down to take it back with 
» 8 that it will be with you soon enough 
to take your seat in the House, Monday 


next.” A Corporation Dinner is arranged 
for that day. 
7 Jan., 1764. Appointment of Major 


Hamilton, a near relative of Mr. Newte’s to 
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He | 


had a | 
violent quarrel with Mr. Thomas Enchmarsh | 
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succeed Mr. Oliver Peard, deceased, as 
Receiver General of Taxes. The appoint- 
ment of a private (i.e. non-trading) person 
is popular, as hitherto trading Receivers 
have been accused of underselling their 
rivals. ‘‘ I am afraid we have a strange set 
of mercenary creatures to deal with. . . As 
to the stamps I am by no means anxious 
about ’em, as I don’t imagine it is worth 
near a hundred a year.’’ He applies for 
something which ‘‘ may not be attended with 
any great risque or trouble, but when you 
do anything of this kind I desire that it may 
not be discovered to any of the Corporation.” 
7 Jan., 1764. ‘‘I shall be sure to keep a 
watchful eye over ’em and to give you such 
Intelligence as may be Necessary. Mr. Peard 
| dying without a will is a great loss to me 
especially as he always promised to do great 
things for me, weh he had done by the will 
| that he was prevail’d upon to burn the Satur- 
| day, but he committed the melancholy act 
| by Monday morning by shooting himself with 
| a Blunderbuss.”’ 
(Nathaniel Ryder in his reply condoles but 
| 





remarks that H.O. is a wealthy man 
already. ) 

9.ber. 7th, 1764. Sends a few woodcocks: 

was very disappointed in shooting yesterday. 
‘** We intended to elect Mr. Besley Mayor, 
but his behaviour was so rude that another 
_ choice was made. He was particularly rude 
to Mr. Duntze who gave a very smart and 
| necessary reply, wch he did in a very genteel 
manner and made him look very simple and 
ridiculous: through the intervention of Mrs. 
[i.e. Miss] Peard he waited on Mr. Duntze 
| next morning and begged his pardon.’ 

Mr. Henry Dunsford a very respectable 
tradesman was chosen Assistant, much 
against the inclination of the old Mayor: 
“believe me dear Sir we shall be very 
cautious of trusting either Mr. Dickinson or 
Mr. Enchmarsh for the time to come having 
experienced so much of their behaviour, in 
fact Dickinson has been made a tool of by 
Enchmarsh.”’ 

11 May, 1765. Gives news that Mr. 
Baring! has started business in Tiverton and 
employed several members of the Corpora- 
tion: ‘‘ he is a sensible well-behaved man of 
considerable property & carries on the 
largest Trade of any man in Exeter there are 
two Brothers in the Trade and another 
Brother a Banker in London he has taken a 
house here.’’ He speaks of his doubts of cer- 








1 For an account of Mr. Charles Baring see 
under Sir John Duntze below. 
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tain of the Corporation though he has told 


them that ‘‘ as they have accepted Publick 
money they have now absolutely given up to 
the Government.’’ He opposes Major Hamil- 
ton’s approach to the Corporation ae 
busy meddling man, and will give us a great 
deal of trouble. . . We look upon Gentlemen 
out of trade not proper persons to be in the 
Corporation.”’ 

29 May, 1765. Reports endeavours to set 
up the mob and through the Mayor asks for 
a Company or two of Soldiers. 

3 June, 1765. ‘‘ An agreement had been 
settled between Mr. Baring & Mr. Duntze 
another Merchant of Exeter who married 
Miss Lewis of considerable property, to joyn 
at the next Election, but falling out between 


themselves the whole is discovered by Mr. | 


Duntz.’’ He had never known of the insults 
of the mob before in such cases. 

17 June, 1765. The Mayor is in hiding... 
‘“ve Collector has 
bottom of the cause of the whole from the 
beginning ”’: 
heads of cyder which made the mob worse. 

3 July, 1765. ‘‘ I am recovering from the 
bad usage I meet with from the mobility.” 

28 Aug., 1765. 
worse fit of the gout I have ever had save the 
time when I was carried to the Town Hall to 
vote for Nathaniel Ryder.’’ He reminds 
Nathaniel Ryder of a reward for his services. 

(3 Oct., 1765. Nathaniel Ryder offers 
Henry Osmond a sinecure of £30 per annum). 

Tiverton, 9ber 28, 1765. A Recorder has 
at last been found: Counsellor Bernard, who 
married a daughter of Mr. Oarew of Cro- 
combe, Somersetshire. Mr. Elland (‘‘ the 
villain’’) has now been removed and the 
Collector’s cash got away from Mr. Baring. 

1 Feb., 1766. ‘‘ What is become of Mr. 
Gore, our member? ”’ 

9 Aug., 1766. 
Ryder for e 
lion £150: to his coadjutor Mr. Gore. 

25 Aug., 1766. He has without orders, 
procured, a brace of bucks: all now quiet 
and Baring’s nominee beaten; for Mayor 


‘15 voted for me, 7 for Mr. John Davey.’ | 


Tber. 13, 1766. Mr. Gorton was offered 
£100 a year for life, Mr. Tho. Shorland £100 
down and £50 for life, and the late Mayor 
£100 for his freedom by Mr. Baring. 

10 Nov., 1766. He asks for retention of 


the company of soldiers and presses for the 
repair of the road between Bickleigh Bridge 
& Silverton. 

7ber 13, 1766. 


‘‘Ninety four gentlemen 
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been the villain at the | 


Baring had given two hogs- | 


“Tam suffering from a | 


Application to Nathaniel | 
nses of the Unnatural Rebel- | 
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| dined with me and amongst them was Sir 
Richard Bampfylde and Mr, Ackland, eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Ackland, who is going to 
be married to Sir Richd’s second daughter ; 4 
most aimable young Lady this is a vy 
| great alliance for Sir Richd. Bampfylde’s 
| Family and will be the means of keeping 
everything quiet in the County at the next 
General Election. The Bucks proved exceed- 
ing fat & good and gave great satisfaction 
they cost me six guineas which [?I] have 
depted |? debited] you for. If I may not 
be thought too impertinent, I would beg the 
favour of you to procure for me three lottery 
tickets.’’ 3 

1766. Copy of an anonymous paper. p. 20. 

‘To the old Tom How. 

Mr. Roge. You must know yourself that 
| you have been guilty of everything that is 
bad excepting murder, therefore we are deter- 
mined that you taste something of hell here 
upon earth as shore as thee hast a soul in 
| thy body thou shall be rosted in thy bed be- 
fore this winter is over, and as for thy son 
| we will fold him up one night or other. we 
have sworn and will perform.’’ 

_ Left or found under Mr. How’s door 13 
Sept., 1766, about 6.0’clock in morning. (A 
copy). 

The Corporation wrote to Mr. Secretary 
Conway and desired that the reward for 
information should be inserted in the Gazette, 

30 July, 1768. Congratulations on the 
arrival of another son on the day of the 
Repeal of the Cyder Tax. A dozen woodcock 
sent up by the Exefer Machine delivered at 
the George & Blew Boar Inn Holborn. 

21 July, 1773. Mr. Duntze has had a 
severe fall from his horse; he lay unconscious 
for a time. 

4. 7.ber, 1773. Mr. Thos. Hodge has been 
unanimously appointed Mayor. 

August, 1774. Mayor choosing: Mr. Hor- 
abin has been set aside because he lives in 
Exeter: ‘‘ Mr. Lewis was then pretty 
roughly handled by me for speaking, having 
| spoken at different times in a very disrespect 
| ful manner of you.’’ This he denied: he was 
chosen Mayor. 
| 23 Jian., 1775. ‘‘ Majr. Colman, a Native 
| of this place and who has a considerable 
estate in the parish, was here last week t 
sollicit the Gentlemen of the Corporation for 
their vote imagining you are to be made 4 
Peer.’’ The writer gave a cautious answer. 

23 Oct., 1775. Is not surprised to hear of 
the Peerage. ; 

3 Feb., 1776. Mr. Lewis the Mayor 1s 
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dead, the writer has frustrated a plot to put 
in Mr. Winslow. 


Henry Peard Osmond to Nathaniel Ryder. 
(45 letters). 1777-1795. 

2 July, 1777. Rev. Mr. Walker a rela- 
tion of the Lewis’s is trying to enter the 
Corporation. 

19 Aug., 1778. ‘‘ Mr. Walker is a man of 
such a restless disposition that he cannot be 
easy in any situation.’’ Elected Assistant 
February, 1779. 

25 Sept., 1780. Complains of Mr. Thos. 
Enchmarsh and his abuse. (As Enchmarsh 
complained of him.) 

2 April, 1781. His name with that of 
Mr. Lewis has been placed on the Commisston 
of Peace. 

1 Jan., 1781. To save expense of the cold | 
seal, asks for delay in the appointment. | 

15 Sept., 1785. The Rev. Mr. Wood not | 
elected; the writer thinks all clergymen im- 
proper persons for office. 

29 March, 1786. Asks for a living for Mr. 
Pitman, a Corporator. 


Lord Harrowby to the Rev. Mr, Osmond. 
2% Feb., 1816. The Bishop of Gloucester 
Christopher Bethell] is to ‘have a private 

dination in London. You may be exam- 
ined either by the Bishop of Exeter or the 
Bishop of Gloucester. (Bethell succeeded the 
Hon. Henry Ryder and became Bishop of 
Exeter for one year, 1830). 


CuakLEs Gore (1711—24 Feb., 1768). 

Of London and Tring. He was the eldest 
son of William Gore and grandson of Sir 
William Gore, Lord Mayor of London; his 
mother was Lady Mary Compton d. of the 
4th Earl of Northampton. His uncle John 
was M.P. for Grimsby and his uncle Thomas 
M.P. for Cricklade. He married a daughter 
of Sir Orlando Humphries. He sat for 
Oricklade 1730-41, but was unseated on peti- 
tion. He was M.P. for Hertfordshire 1741- 
1761: M.P. for Tiverton 1762-1768. 

The following extract from a letter in the 
Harrowby archives at Sandon is illuminating. 
It was written by the Duke of Newcastle 








(Thomas Pelham Holles, 1693-1768) to 
Nathaniel Ryder. 
*Qlaremont, Dec. 17, 1763 [ ?]. 

“LT have an account from good hands that 
Mr. Charles Gore, whom you was so good as 
to assign [?] for Tiverton upon my recom 
mendation is in a very bad state of health 
and not likely to hold out long. The gentle- 
man I would in this case recommend to you 
is Mr. Wyndham of a very ancient family 
‘nd considerable estate in Norfolk.” He 








mentions that Mr. Wyndham was in attend- 
ance on the Duke of Cumberland and knew 
nothing of the proposal. The writer was 
driven from office by Lord Bute, the choice 
of the young King, George III, May 29, 
1762: he had ref a pension and was then 
out of office. 

On 6 Nov., 1764, Gore writes to Nathaniel 
Ryder from Berkley Square. 

‘‘ Dear Sir, I received the favour of your 
obliging letter and am very glad that the 
visit which you lately made to your friends 
at Tiverton was so agreeable to you in all 
respects: I am sensible that your presence 
there must have given you the liveliest satis- 
faction. 

‘Grief and concern I felt at the not being 
in a state of health to have attended you 
there to have acknowledged in person the 
great obligations I am under to you for the 
recommending me to their favour and their 
goodness in choosing me at your desire their 
representative.’’ Valetudinary details follow 
and the announcement of an intention to 
winter in the South of France. 

He continues: ‘‘I think it will be a re- 
spectful and proper compliment to acquaint 
our friends at Tiverton with my intention 
of going abroad for the recovery of my health 
and to express the concern I am under at the 
necessity of my doing this at this time. 

““T hope that you will approve of this 
step. If you do, 1 beg the favour of you to 
let me know whether a letter to our good 
friend Mr. Peard will be sufficient or an aa- 
dress to the Mayor and Corporation more 
proper. Be so good as to let me know the 
name of the present Mayor and the usual 
direction to him.”’ 

The suavity, respectabilit 
with which the business elections was 
carried out, is in sharp contrast to the 
tumultuary bribery of the potwallopers of 
Honiton and Taunton. Several writers in 
the Harrowby Letters comment on this con- 
trast and therefore resist Reform. 

Charles Gore died 24 Feb., 1768. 


Epwin S. CHALK. 
(To be contenued). 


and dignity 





E LAST CABMAN IN PARIS. — M. 
Chevallereau began as a cocher de fiacre 
in 1891, and for two years has been the last 
of his kind. On the eve of his retirement 
he was awarded the City medal by the Muni- 


| cipal Council. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





EDMUND SPENSER’S FAMILY AND 
THE CHURCH. 


A CONNECTION between Edmund Spenser 
and Archdeacon Thomas Watts has been 


suggested at least twice, (1) by scholars as a | 


potential explanation of Spenser’s going to 
Pembroke Hall. (‘ Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, Report IV. ‘ The Towenley MSS’ 
London, 1874, 407; W. H. Wexpty, ‘Edmund 
Spenser.’ ‘N. & Q.’ clxii. 130—Feb. 20, 
1932). The latest reference to this possible 
connection closes with the statement, ‘‘ It is 
just possible that Archdeacon Watts may 


have had some knowledge of the boy and his | 


family and may have been interested in his 
career.”” (W. H. WuHELPty, loc. cit.) 
Certain materials which may bear out Mr. 
WELPLY’s suggestion have come to my atten- 
tion and I here present them. It has not 
been possible for me to examine the docu- 


ments in England, but I hope that this | 
notice may start some one on the trail which | 


I have been unable to pursue, 
relationship be established between the poet 
and the figures here mentioned, we may have 
materials for a new study of Spenser’s atti- 
tude towards the church, especially as 
revealed in the ‘Shepheardes Calendar.’ 


I. Toe SPENSERS OF WROUGHTON, WILTs. 

So far as I am able to determine, no one 
has canvassed the possibility of Edmund 
Spenser’s connection with the Spenser family 
of Wroughton, Wiltshire. These Spensers 


were ‘‘ of good family,”’ although their con- | 


nection with other Spensers has not been 


traced. (Wiltshire Notes and Queries 
(1893-5). ‘ Wiltshire Men at C.C.C., Ox- | 
ford,’ 246-7). The members of the family 


with whom I am here concerned are three 
brothers, Thomas, Richard, and John. 
Thomas Spenser’s biographical sketch as 
given in Alwmni Cantabrigienses may be 
supplemented here. In June, 1554, Thomas 
Spenser was among the English exiles at 
Zurich who addressed a letter to the city 
fathers asking permission “‘ to sojourn in this 
most famous city.’’ (‘ Original Letters Rela- 
tive to the English Reformation,’ Parker 
Soc., Cambridge, 1847, Second Portion, pp. 
751-2; also Strype, ‘ Memorials,’ iii. i. 
232). Spenser was one of the group domiciled 
with Christopher Froschoveri. (Humfredo. 
Laurentio, Joannis Iuelli Angi Episcopi 
Sarisburiensis Vita & mors . . . Londini, 1573, 





Should a | 





| fol. 89; ‘ Ziirich Letters,’ Parker Soc., ii, 
751-2). We do not know how long Spenser 
| remained at Ztrich, the only other positive 
| evidence of his stay there being a signature 
| appended to two letters, Oct. 13 and 27, 
| 1554. (W. Whittingham, ‘A Brief Discourse 
of the Troubles at Frankfort . . .’ London, 
| 1846, p. 16-9). By Nov. 5, 1556 (John §, 
Burn, ‘Livre des Anglois,’ appended to ‘ His. 
tory of Parish Registers,’ London, 1862, p, 


| 279), he was jat Geneva. Sometime before June 


5, 1557, there arrived at Geneva ‘‘ Ales Agar 

of Colchester widowe’’ with ‘‘ Johan and 

Priscilla her daughters, and Thomas her 
| Sonne.’”’ (Burn, op. cit., p. 281). In the 
| course of the year Thomas Spenser married 
| Ales Agar (ibid., p. 285), and Johan, or Jane, 
was married to ‘‘ W™ Cole of Grantham in 
the County of Lincolne.’’ This step-son-in- 
| law was no stranger, for he had been with 
| Spenser at Ziirich in Froschoveri’s house. 
| He is the man who became president of 
| Corpus Christi College and, later, Dean of 
| Lincoln Cathedral. 

Spenser returned to England at Elizabeth’s 
accession (Cooper, Athenae Cant., i. 296), 
and, on Jan. 14, 1559, was ordained deacon 
| by Edmund Grindal. (Strype, ‘ The History 
| of .. . Edmund Grindal,’ London, 1710, p. 

36). In the next year he was appointed Arch- 

deacon of Chichester (Cooper, loc, cit. But 

see Le Neve’s Fasti Heclesiae Anglicanae (Ox- 

| ford, 1854, i. 260, where the installation is 
given as of ‘“‘ John” Spenser) and collated 
on May 26, 1560, to “ Hadleigh R. dec. de 
| Bocking. Ad coll, Archiepiscopi pleno jure.” 
| (‘ Registrum Matthei Parker. . .’ 1559-1576. 
Reg. I, Vol. ii., ed. by W. H. Frere, Oxford, 
1928, p. 771: ‘‘ Tho Spencer cl. A.M... .”). 
In the Convocation of 1562 he was of those 
‘who voted against the use of copes, sur- 
plices, gowns and cape, the cross in baptism, 
the compulsory kneeling at the communion, 
and other ceremonies.’”’ (Cooper, Athenae 
Cantab., i. 296; Strype, ‘ Annals,’ London, 
1725, i. 527, 529, 538, 343). 

Regarding Thomas Spenser’s life at Had- 
leigh there is some information in the 
‘ Churchwardens’ and Chief Collectors’ Ac- 
count Book’ (Hugh Pigot, ‘ Hadleigh,’ Suf- 
folk Institute of Archaeology, Statistics and 
Natural History, iii. (1863), 109 ff.). Mr. 
Pigot says this volume shows no evidence 
that Thomas Spenser was present at any 
parish meeting before Dec. 27, 1563. After 
this date Spenser’s name does not occur 
| again in the accounts until October 1565, and 

from this time on Spenser ‘‘ seems to have 
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dwelt more constantly among his flock . . .’’ 
In 1566, we know, he was University 
Preacher at Oxford (Alumni Cantabr.). 

Spenser’s archdiaconate is interesting be- 
cause of the position it afforded him and the 
contact with men and affairs. 
Archbishop Parker’s register (i. 280 sq.) re- 
veals something of Spenser’s perquisites in 
1568-9, in the form of fees reserved to the 
archdeacon. The register also gives reason 
to believe that in his official capacity Spenser 
may have known Alexander Nowell and 
Thomas Drant. Nowell and his wife were 

trons of the living of Hunstan which was 

filed on May 18, 1569. 
“Scriptum fuit Archdiac. Cicestren 
induc.” Of course, Spenser could have 
known Nowell through William Cole, who 
had been at Argentine with Nowell. (Lau- 
rentio Humfredo, Joannis Iuelli . . . 1573, 
p. 87). In the same years Thomas Drant was 
thrice collated to appointments in Chichester 
diocese, and two of these entries are described 
as is that of Nowell. His third collation was 
to the Archdiaconate of Lewes, the other 
archdeaconry of Chichester, and would cer- 
tainly have been the means of bringing him 
into association with Thomas Spenser. These 
official relations with men who knew Edmund 
Spenser is at least suggestive. 

Thomas Spenser, as we have already seen, 
knew also Edmund Grindal. A most inter- 
esting reference to Spenser occurs in a letter 
from Grindal to Sir William Cecil, dated 
Nov. 19, 1567. Grindal, advising Cecil in 
regard to the appointment of a new Bishop 
of Armagh, ends by urging that ‘‘ he, the 
Secretary, would be a Means, that some 
Learned Man of grave and godly Disposition, 
might be placed there; who, by Doctrine, 
and good Example, might win People to 
Christ. He recommended one Person as well 
Qualified, whom he had once before recom- 
mended; namely, Dr. Spenser of Hadley.” 
(‘Remains of Bishop Grindal,’ Parker Soc., 





1, Spenser’s residence during these years may 
perhaps be discovered. A lease dated “11 July, 
7 Eliz (1565) ” to Alice Spenser is noted in the 
‘ Corporation Survey Book of Marlborough, 
Wiltshire, Leases, 1536-1708.’ I have not seen 
the document and can only suggest that it may 
be pertinent to this discussion. The possibility 
that Alice Spenser is the infant daughter of the 
Althorpe house is not great. The property in- 
volved is “a tenement of the Queen’s Majesty, 
sometyme belonging to St. Katheryns Chauntry, 
on the West partie,” and is located in the 
Bailey Ward (now High Street) of Marl- 
borough. 


A study of | 


The entry is described | 
d | 
se linger, dated at 


. 292; Strype, ‘ History of . . . Edmund 
Grindal,’ London, 1710, p. 120). I have not 
been able to find the previous recommenda- 
tion. 

In the following year, it seems, Arch- 
deacon Spenser’s brother John died. Among 
the Administrations in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury occurs the note: ‘‘ 2 
January, 1568-9. John Spencer, Wrough- 
ton, Wilts. (Sar.) to bros. Thomas S., clerk, 
& Richard Sp. Renounced 14 January 
1576.”’ (‘ Administrations of the P.C.C.,’ 
1559-71. Ed. Reginald M. Glencross. 
Exeter, 1912, p. 92). 

Final notice of Thomas Spenser occurs in 
a letter of Bishop Parkhurst to Henry Bul- 

Tatham. Aug. 10, 1571. The 
bishop says, ‘‘ Thomas Spencer, a doctor in 


| divinity and Archdeacon of Chichester, died 
| on the 8th of July. He was a most diligent 


preacher in the Suffolk part of my diocese. 
He was with us at Zurich . . . Both of them 
[i.e., Spenser and Thomas Cole] were remark- 
able for their eloquence in the pulpit.”’ ‘ The 
Zurich Letters,’ Parker Soc., 1842, i. 255). 
On July 30, “ John. Styll, cl. S.T.B.’’ was 
collated to the living of Hadleigh, ‘ Tho. 
Spencer, cl. mort.’’ (‘ Reg. Matt. Parker,’ 
876). Thus even Spenser’s death brings in 
a name of another cleric already associated 
with the poet. Thomas Spenser’s epitaph in 


| Hadleigh Church gives his age as forty-seven. 


| 


(Cooper, Athenae Cantab., i. 296). 


II. JoHn anp Ricwarp SpEnsER. 

These brothers have proved elusive and I 
can only indicate here certain documents 
which may be fruitful. The fact that 
Edmund Spenser’s father is generally 
thought to have been ‘‘ John ’’ and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence that this John’s brother 
Thomas may have known the poet make in- 
vestigation of these documents desirable. 

The first group includes those documents 
which seem clearly to refer to these men. 

i. John Spenser. Richard Spenser. A 
tenement in the manor of Stratton St. Mar- 
garet. Wilts. (P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, 
Court of Requests, i., 1906. Bundle xciii. 
(Eliz.), no, 55). 

ii. “‘. .. pro absolucione Johannis Spencer 
. . . perochianorum perochie de Stretton 
Sancte Mergarete iiijs.’’ (‘Reg. Matt. 
Parker,’ vol. iii., p. 989. 


iii. John Spencer. Richard Spencer. 


| Goods of plaintiff’s father deceased. Wilts. 


| 


| 


(P.R.0O., 
no, 55). 
iv. John Spencer. 


op. cit. Bundle cxxxi. (Eliz.), 


Richard Spencer. Copy- 
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hold late of plaintiff's father, etc. No county 
given, but apparently related to the third 
item here listed. (P.R.O., op. cit., Bundle 
exxxv. (Eliz.), no. 19). 

Another group includes documents which 
may relate to the men named in the previous 
group. 

i, Court of Requests (P.R.O., op. ctt., 
Bundle xxvi. (Eliz.), no. 31). Richard 
Spencer. Thomas Coe and William Alston. 
Bond. Suffolk. 

ii. Inquisitions Post Mortem James I. 
(P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, iii., 1909) Rich- 
ard Spencer. 15 James I., Wilts. See also, 
Early Chancery Proceedings, ser. ii., vol. 





370, no. 77 (P.R.O. Lists and Indexes) and | 


Court of Wards, vol. 57, 
op. cit.). 

iii, Early Chancery Proceedings addressed 
to Lord Audley of Walden, Chancellor, 


no. 189 (P.R.O., | 


was. Grindal, as visitor of Merchant Tay. 
lors’ School, was accompanied by Watts in 
1562 (Aug. 16), 1564, and 1565 (Nov. 12), 
(Harry B. Wilson, ‘The History of Mer. 
chant Taylors School.’ London, 1812-1814; 
pp. 24-8. The names of visitors on Mar. 7, 
1569, are not given). If Edmund Spenser 
the student were related to Thomas Spenser, 
it would be the most natural thing for Grin. 
dal to call to Watts’ attention the kin of his 
clerical associate for whom Grindal had high 
~— So it may be that, in some such way, 
‘* Watts may have had some knowledge of the 
boy and his family.”’ 
IV. THomas Watts anD EpMuNpD SPENsER, 
John Spenser died before Jan. 2, 1568/9 
(ante, p. 173). Thomas, as one administrator, 
would have had some responsibility for any 


children, especially any minor children. [j 


1538-44 (P.R.O.), file 1067, no. 46. Suit of | 
“* John Spencer of Wroughton, Co. Wilts., | 


gentleman, son and heir of Agnes Spenser, 
v, Anthony Bonham, gentleman,’’ regarding 
‘* Land in Redland (Thyrdlond) in Westbury 
(-on-Trym). Gloucester.” 

Another suit, in the same years, is in file 
1062, nos. 634. ‘‘ John Spenser, grandson 
and heir of William Boneham, v. John, 
grandson and heir of Alice Gylden.”” Con- 
cerns ‘‘ Detention of deeds relating to a mes- 


suage and land in Broad Hinton (Brod- 
towne), Wilts.’ 
IlI. ARcHDEAcON SPENSER — 


AND ARCHDEACON WATTS. 
Thomas Watts was collated to the arch- 


deaconry of Middlesex on Jan. 31, 1561 | 


(Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Paro- 
chiale Londinense.’ Ed. George Hennessey. 
London, 1898, p. 9), or approximately one 
year after Spenser’s collation to Chichester. 
Although Watts lived chiefly in London, the 
two men must have been thrown together in 
the pursuit of clerical duties. Opportunity 
for such association would have been in- 


of Bocking, Essex, (the deanery in which 
was located Spenser’s parish of Hadleigh) on 
Aug. 21, 1570, and (1i.) as Rector of Bock- 
ing on Apr. 5, 1571. 

Their common experience as 
exiles and the fact that both had married 
Colchester women?, would perhaps make their 
acquaintance more personal. They had 


many associates and friends in common, one | 
of whom was Grindal, whose chaplain Watts | 


2 Watts married “Grace, daughter of John | 





Cock of Colchester, mariner.” 





| Ed. A. B. Grosart). 


one of the orphans were Edmund Spenser, 
certain facts will have new significance. In 
May of 1569, Edmund matriculated sizar at 
Pembroke Hall, the college in which Watts 
was interested. The boy received on Apr. 28, 
1569, 10s. from the money of Robert Nowell. 
Two more payments were made to him on 
Nov. 7, 1570, and Apr. 24, 1571. (‘The 
Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell,’ 
It may be significant 


| that all of the Nowell money benefactions to 


Edmund Spenser fall within the period be- 


| tween the death of John Spenser of Wrough- 


ton and that of Thomas Spenser of Hadleigh. 
May this fact indicate (i.) that Edmund be- 
longs to the Wroughton family, (ii.) that 


| his father died just before he entered Cam- 


bridge, (iii.) that the estate was not settled 
and the benefactions and sizarship may not 


| indicate actual poverty, and that (iv.) that 
| the intercession of a paternal uncle aided 


Marian | 


Edmund Spenser to begin his career with 
attentions from two of the archdeacon’s asso- 
ciates? Perhaps the fact that the adminis- 
tration of John Spenser’s will was “ Re- 
nounced 14 Jan. 1576.’’ (P.C.C. 1559-1571, 


| p. 92) may lend support to the suggestion 
creased by Watts’ appointments (i.) as Dean | p. 98) may Ppo g 


that temporary poverty, resulting from liti- 


| gation, accounts for Edmund Spenser’s sizar- 


ship. 
V. EpMuNp Aanp THOMAS SPENSER, 
JoHN YOUNG. 
If the trail hitherto outlined leads to the 


| identification of the poet with the Wroughton 


Spensers, another suggestion can be made re- 
garding Spenser’s appointment as secretary 
to John Young. The appointment, usually 
ascribed to a friendship at Cambridge, may 
have resulted from the interest of Grace 
Watts Young. Left, a widow in 1577, 
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Grace Watts married John Young sometime 
between May, 1577, and December, 1578. The 
exact date is not known. Dr. Judson sug- 
gests that it may have been “‘ about the time 


of his installation.’’ (A. C. Judson, ‘A 
Biographical Sketch of John Young.’ 
Indiana Studies, xxi. (1934). 15). If, as 





reviously suggested, Thomas Spenser and 
Resoas Watts" were closely pen: mre § their 
Colchester wives may have shared the friend- 
ship. Ifso, Edmund Spenser may have been 
no stranger to Grace Watts. It is then pos- | 
sible that, as the wife of the Bishop of | 
Rochester, she may have influenced the ap- | 
pointment of Spenser to the secretaryship. 
However, further study of the materials here 
noted will be necessary before such tantalizing 
suppositions may be seriously regarded. 
Dorotuy F. ATKINSON. 
Spokane, Washington. 
AXES IN 1834.--The following account is 
in my possession : 


The Executors of the Honlb, Percy Chas. 
Wyndham in Half Years Land and Assessed 
Tax Due Leadey Day 1834. 

Half year 


the rate of the various taxes at this date? 
P. D. Munpy. 


ALTER DE CHESTHUNT: RICHARD 

DE SMETHETON.—Is anything known 
of these men, who are mentioned in Letters 
Patent of 1342 and 1343? As the latter name | 
is associated with that of John de Thoresby, 
chancellor and chief baron of the Exchequer, 
he was probably some Government official of 
distinction. 


80 Windows 12-3-9 
Lb?30 Inhabited House Duty 1-13-9 
8 Male Servants : 15-14-0 
1 Bailiff 10-0 
3 Fower Weel Carridges 10-10-0 
5 Horses for riding 6-19-44 
I Do for Bailiff 12-6 
14 Dogs 4-18-0 
Armorial Bearings 1-4-0 
53-15-43 
Land Tax on Farm 6-8-9 

Do on Ashby House 2. | 

Total £60-6-1) | 

To be paid at Linton the 26 May 1834. 

S. RIPsHER. | 

Can the charges be explained? What was | 


M. D. H. 


SEVENTH CHILD.—I should be very 
grateful if any reader could tell me the 
traditional characteristics of a seventh child. | 
Eric Snir. 


‘Burning Daylight.’ 


|or in which he figures. 
| perhaps, that I know Christopher Smant’s 
| A Song to David’ and that historical or 
| theological works or discussions of the Psalms 





EB CAPTURE OF LORD HUNTLY IN 

1795.—The Marquis of Huntly, after- 
wards 5th Duke of Gordon, was captured by 
a French privateer in 1795. The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
copying Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation,’ a 
maddening book, says that in September, 
1795, he ‘‘embarked at Corunna for England, 
but three days later was taken by a French 
privateer, stripped of everything valuable 
and put on board a Swedish vessel which 
landed him at Falmouth shortly afterwards. 


| He afterwards rejoined his regiment, and 


served with it for about a year in Corsica.” 
There is no mention of this episode in 


| Greenhill Gardyne’s admirable history of the 


Gordon Highlanders, with whom Huntly 
served in Corsica. A regimental order at 


| Bastia, Dec. 18, 1795 (i. 32), says: “ Lord 


Huntly expects to leave this in a day or two.”’ 
He had gone by Dec. 22. Greenhill Gardyne 
then states in a footnote that the ship in 
which Lord Huntly was going home was 
taken by a French privateer, “‘ but he was 
released on paying a ransom.” He was at 


| Bastia on Sept. 9, and could scarcely have 


been captured and returned to Corsica by 
Dec. 18. I can find no reference to the inci- 
dent in contemporary newspapers. Can any 
authority on captured vessels at this period 
help me? 

J. M. Butzocs. 


“ RURNING DAYLIGHT.” — Who first 

used this phrase? Henry Harland in 
‘ My Friend Prospero’ says: ‘‘ But we burn 
daylight,’ and Jack London entitled a novel 


B. HS. 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE ONE. — 
I should be glad to learn of notable 
examples of this. I have been told of an 
ecclesiastic (who was he?) who lived for 


| forty years with more than 140 shot in his 


y. 
S. D. 


PAviD: ICONOGRAPHY AND LITER- 

ARY BIBLIOGRAPHY.—I should be 
grateful for titles of poems, works of fiction 
or plays of which King David is the subject, 
(I may mention, 


are not wanted). And I should also be glad 
to know ~ more out-of-way pictures or 
pieces of sculpture in which he appears. 


E. H. A. 
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(LD EPITAPH (OR EPIGRAM) on | 


JOHN CALF.—Can any reader give me 
the source of the following lines, or any re- 
sembling them, either an actual epitaph or 
an epigram? They are written in an early 
seventeenth-century hand on a_ piece of 
coeval paper found when pulling down a six- 
teenth-century house in Bristol last year, and 
were afterwards published in the Western 
Daily Press, which kindly permits me to re- 
produce them. 


This is written one a Tomestone in Walles.— 
I beseche all you in the Lordes behalf 
to pray for the soule of pore John Calf. 

The prayer is this made. 
O cruell death more sutteler then a ffox 
Thou mighteste have lett him live till hee 

had bene an oxe 

To eate both grase [and] hay and corne, 
and like his ffather to were a horne. 


Amen so be it. | 


The second ‘‘ this’’ is obviously an error 
for ‘‘ thus.” 


W. W. Git. 


UCKHORNE.—Who was this family, 

and where located? Possibly in Buck- 
inghamshire. I find three coats-of-arms at- 
tributed to them, of differing varieties, with 
stags’ heads. 


E. E. Cope. 


UDLEY.—Has the pedigree of this family 
ever been drawn up correctly? That in 

the Visitation of Cheshire, 1580, does not 
agree with other pedigrees. I want to know 


who was Emma Audley, wife of Prince Grif- | 


fith of Maelor. 
E. E. Cope. 
IR ROBERT CATLIN, KNT.—On a black 


marble stone in Sutton Church, Beds, is | 


the following incomplete inscription: ‘Here 


lieth the bodie of Sir Robert Catlin, Knight, | 


late Lord Chief Justice of ...’ 
Can any reader give the missing part? 
What is known of the man? 
a. WW. FB. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 
PULATION AND SPACE.—I saw it 
stated some little time ago that the whole 
pulation of the world could stand on the 
sle of Wight. The population of the world 
according to Whitaker, is to-day 1,997 
millions. 
94,145 acres. 
Supposing men, women and children to be 
all 5 in, 
average, should be allowed for each unit? 
Given a space, such as I have in mind, of 


The area of the Isle of Wight is | 


how much space, on the | 


six miles in length by half-a-mile wide, how 
many persons could stand upon it? 
I should be very grateful for the informa. 
tion. 
B. C. T. 


RAVESEND: THE ‘‘ UNKNOWN PER. 
SON’S TOMB.’’—In an account of a 
tour made by Hogarth in 1732, it is related 
that at Gravesend, near London, he and his 
companions ‘‘ took 1a view of the building of 
the New Church, the unknown person’s tomb 
| and epitaph, and the Market place, and then 
| proceeded on foot to Rochester.”’ 
| What is the story connected with this tomb? 
Is its meaning symbolic, like that of the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior, in memory 
| of the tragic end of many a drowned person 
recovered from the Thames and never identi- 
fied? Neither an old edition of Baedeker’s 
‘London,’ nor any of several Gazetteers of 
Great Britain give any information. 


G. A. R. Goyte. 


ROUN FAMILY. -- I am anxious to 
obtain information regarding a family 
said to be a branch of the Brouns of Col- 
stoun, and I would appreciate any data that 
your readers may be able to give me. 

The Rev. Gustavus Broun, born at Dal- 
| keith, 10 Apr., 1689, went to Maryland in 
1708. He was the son of Gustavus Broun 
and Jane Mitchelson, daughter of George 
Mitchelson, who is said to have been laird of 
Mainside and The Byre. 

The last-named Gustavus was a_ son of 
| Richard Broun, described as ‘‘ Bishop of 
Saltoun,’? who was born at Dalkeith cire. 
1610, and grandson of a David Broun. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
‘* Woodlea,” Moffat Road, Dumfries. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—In John Buchan’s 
* Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys,’ 
in the first chapter, entitled ‘The Flight to 
Varennes, p. 35, 2s. 6d. edition, or p. %, 
‘Teaching of English’ Series Edition (Nelson), 
occur the following words :— 


After her death he became a “ fey ’’ man, 
silent, abstracted, grave beyond other men, and 
utterly contemptuous of danger, one like Sir 

| Palamede 


Who, riding ever through a lonely world, 

Whene’er on adverse shield or helm he came 

Against the danger desperately hurled, 
Crying her name. 


| I wish to know whether the four lines are 
| a quotation from any work, and if so, the 
| name of the work. . on 
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Replies. 


“ DEFENDER OF THE FAITH ”’ 


(clxx. 138). 
quis question is ingeniously explained 
by Maitland in the first section 
of his ‘ Elizabethan Gleanings’ (‘ Col- 
lected Papers,’ iii. 157). He _ states 


that the abbreviation goes back to the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the 


style and title of the sovereign was settled | 


‘ 


to end with the words ‘‘ and so forth ’’ or, in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


_ | tom. III, pp. 298 sqq., tom V 


Latin, et caetera. Elizabeth was clearly ‘‘ By | 
the Grace of God, of England, France and | 
Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith,’’ but | 


was she, or was she not, ‘‘ Supreme Head 


Y , d | bs , 
upon earth of the Church of England an | granted the Manor of Haigh (Lord Craw- 


Ireland’? as Henry VIII, Edward VI. and 
for a short time, M 

In Maitland’s view the et caetera was an 
ingenious device, probably Cecil’s, to meet a 
difficult and uncertain position, and in- 
tended to cover ambiguously the omission of 


ary, had been entitled ? | 


| Limesi, temp, Edward I. 


177 


For the descent of the Limesays, see 
Dugdale’s Baronage, tom. I, P- 796 ; Monasticon, 
» pp. 137, 833, etc. ; 
Antiquities of Warwickshire, pp. 103, 341, 345, 
539, 992, 1108, where many other collateral 
branches are mentioned. Many families of 
Lindsays, a]most all bearing, with more or less 
variation, the ancient arms of Limesay, 
flourished in England to a late period in Kent, 
Sussex, Norfolk, Northumberland, and War- 
wickshire,—and to some of which the names 
of Lindsay and Limesay (” Lindsay alias Lime- 
sey’) were considered equally appropriate. 
See Edmondson’s Heraldry and _ Burke’s 
Heraldic Dictionary. 


The Index to Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire ’ 
gives many more references to the Limesi(es) 
than are mentioned in the above note, but 
so far as I can see, only one Richard de 
He was the father 

Limesi who was 





of the notorious Peter de 


ford’s residence) during the outlawry of Sir 


| William Bradshaigh, 1316. 


the words ‘‘ Supreme Head of the Church.’’ | 


It was capable of being expanded to include 
them by those supporting the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown on the one hand, 
and of being treated by members of the 
Roman Church, on the other, as merely a 
vox indifferens common in royal titles. This 
style lasted until 1 Jan., 1801, when George 
III. became King of a limited Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and ceased to be 
King of France and also et caetera. 
R. S. B. 


ICHARD DE LIMESI (clxx. 136). -- 
Harris Nicholas (‘Peerage of England’) 
makes no mention of a Richard in this line; 
it is, however, possible this man was a cadet 


| Majesty’s birthday.” 


Wigan. A. J. H. 
E ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM (clxx. 135).—Your  corres- 


pondent, Mr. O. S. MossHeap, might be in- 
terested to know that a version of ‘ God Save 
the King ’ appeared in the Bath Journal for 
Nov. 4, 1745. It consisted of three stanzas, 
and was identical with that which had ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
October. It was headed with the words ‘‘ The 
following anthem was sung by Mr. Sullivan 
in Mr. Wiltshire’s Assembly Room at Bath 
on Wednesday last [i.e. Oct. 30], being his 
In the same journal 
for Nov. 25, a correspondent gave an alterna- 
tive version, more definitely anti-Jacobite, 


| and described as ‘‘more fitting for the present 


of the Warwickshire Limesis, who held Bud- ' 


broke of Domesday, and later Solihull and 
Long Itchington, but died out in a few gen- 
erations. The Arley branch (Dugdale, ‘War- 
wickshire,’ p, 72, 3rd edition) included a 
Richard, but he lived under Henry III, 
which is rather too late for him to be iden- 
tical with the subject of the query. 


M. D. H. 
The Limesi(es) or Limesays are the early 


Norman ancestors of the Lindsays, 
R. 8. B.’s notice may not have been directed 


Lindsay’s ‘ Lives of the Lindsays,’ 1840, etc. 


At the end of the chapter is the following 
footnote : 


times.’’ Do these words imply that the first 
version was of considerably earlier origin, 
and was in need of revision ? 

As a matter of fact, the tune and two 
stanzas had appeared as early as 1740 in a 
collection of songs known as Thesaurus 
Musicus; and in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1795) an anonymous correspondent declared 


| that he had heard the song sung by Henry 


| Bello. 


and | 
| theory is that Carey composed the song about 
to the references in the first chapter of Lord | 


Carey at a tavern in Cornhill in 1740, in 
celebration of Vernon’s victory at Porto 
I have had occasion to go into the 
question at some length, and it is impossible 
to give all the evidence here; but my own 


1739 and sung it at the Cornhill tavern in 
1740, after which it appeared in Thesaurus 
Musicus, to which he is known to have been 
a contributor. It was resuscitated at the 
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time of the Jacobite rebellion in 1745, since 
when it has been adopted by the English 
people as their National Anthem. 
FRrepERIck T, Woop. 
WO ROYAL CUP-MAKERS AND THE 


YATELEY CUP (clxx. 96).—The emin- | 


ent authority, and Keeper of the Metal- 
Work Department in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, until his retirement in 
1923, Mr. W. W. Watts, F.S.A., after read- 
ing the evidence provided at the reference, 
has expressed his opinion, and most cour- 
teously accorded to the present writer per- 
mission for its quotation. 

Under date 12 Feb., 1936, he says: 

I think you have made a very convincing case 
for Richard White of Pirbright,“ The Queen’s 
Cuppmaker,” as the maker of the Yateley Cup. 
He is certainly far more likely to have made it 
than William Geale. I should have attributed 
the Cup to him in my Connoisseur article had 
I known of his existence, but, as you say, I had 
not seen your reference in ‘N 
Sept., 1926. 


IVERTON LETTERS 


HENRY CuRTIs. 
AND PAPERS: 


ST. PETBR’S CHURCH (clxx. 21, 
139). — Yes, I admit that I exag- 
gerated a little when I called John 


Greenway the rebuilder of St. Peter’s, Tiver- 
ton. May I be allowed to refer to my ‘ His- 
tory ’ of the church for details which prove 
that he rebuilt almost all the whole of the 


south aisle and also the pillars of the chancel | 


arch—and probably much more? Tradition 
says that he was not allowed to pull down 
the tower. At the restoration in 1857, Ash- 
worth pulled down all the church save the 
south front and the tower, so that we cannot 
be quite certain of the age of the north wall: 
he widened the church by about 10ft. and re- 
erected the Norman doorway. He did, how- 
ever, replace the capitals of the nave. Below 
them were eight coats of nobles: Herbert 
Bourchier, Howard, Devereux, Manners, 
Wriothesley, Russell and Talbot. Three of 
these have been saved in 
pulpit. Prowse and other contemporaries 
gave assistance. The old clerestory bore the 
dates 1605, 1606, 1607. I was curate at the 
church and went over the stone of the edifice 
with William Candy, an old mason who had 
worked on the restoration. 

A copy of this ‘ History of Tiverton, the 
Church of St. Peter, Tiverton,’ 214 pp. + 
58 pp. and indexes, is wanted for the British 


Museum Library: first edition, 1905; second | 


edition, 1909. 


KE. 8. CHatx. 
Kentisbeare Rectory. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


October, | 


“N.& Q? of 18th | 


a mission-room | 


MAaRcH 7, 1996, 


| It may interest your correspondent to 
| know that this Library recently acquired a 
| large collection of original plans and draw. 
| ings by Edward Ashworth, to whom he re. 
| fers. Amongst the collection are six of the 
interior of Tiverton Church as set out below: 

(a) ‘ St. Peter’s Church, Tiverton.’ Sepia 
drawing, S.E. view showing the Caroling 
wooden pulpit with sounding-board, and the 
| east gallery with the steps leading to it, 
Before the restoration of 1853. 

(b) ‘ Impost of Chancel Arch, St. Peter's 
Church, Tiverton.’ Sepia drawing signed 
| ** KE. Ashworth.’’ Detailed view of carvi 
depicting the Courtenay arms. With mea- 
surements, 

(c) Water-colour drawing. S.W. view of 
chancel showing the five bays before the 
chancel arch. There is no pulpit, pews or 
furniture showing either in the chancel or 
in the N. aisle. The wooden ceiling is 
shown in detail. 

(d) ‘St. Peter’s Church, Tiverton.’ Sepia 
drawing. S.W. view of chancel from the 
| tower arch, showing stone pulpit, pews, and 
the wooden ceiling in detail. After the re- 
stonation. 

(e) ‘St. Peter’s Church, Tiverton.’ Water- 
colour drawing. 8.W. view of the pulpit 
and reading desks, with surrounding pews, 
pillars and clerestory. 

(f) Water-colour drawing. S.W. view 
from chancel, showing pews, screens, chancel, 
arch, pulpit, and clerestory. 


H. Taptey-Soper, 
City Librarian. 


City Library, Exeter. 


(OGLAN (OR COGLIN) TREE (eclxx. 

136).—Quentin Durward says (in chap- 
ter iii. of Scott’s romance), ‘‘ I love not the 
castle when the covin-tree bears such acorns 
as I see younder.’’ He had seen that a man, 
dressed like himself in a grey jerkin, was 
hanging on an oak only a flight-shot or s0 
from the castle of King Louis XI. Scott’s 
foot-note on the word is :— 

The large tree in front of a Scottish castle 
was sometimes called so. It is difficult to trace 
the derivation; but at that distance from the 
castle the laird received guests of rank, and 
thither he conveyed them on their departure. 

Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ derives the word from Old French 
co(u)vin, medieval Latin convenium, “a 
coming together,” thus making it identical 
| with the legal term for conspiracy or collu- 
| sion. The ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ of 
‘earlier date than Wright, had preferred to 
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keep the two words apart, dete the 
Scottish word as a variant of covent 
(= convent), from Old French co(u)vent, 
Latin conventum, ‘‘ assembly, company.”’ 
Were retainers assembled at the tree? 

Another coven-tree, found before 1697 in 
Buckinghamshire and Wiltshire as a name 
for the mealy guelder-rose or wayfaring tree, 
Viburnum Lantana, and recorded from Dur- 
ham in the form cobin-tree, is of uncertain 
origin. 

As Jamieson quotes his ‘‘ Coglan tree 
from an ‘‘ old song,’’ perhaps the form had 
there become corrupt. It was held back by 
Wright until his ‘ Supplement’ appeared, 
because it was unknown to his correspondents. 


L. R. M. 
Birmingham University. 
RICHARD THOMPSON, CANNING’S 
HALF-BROTHER (clxviii. 266, s.v. 
‘Thompson of Manchester and Leeds.’).— 
Richard ‘Thompson had _ two brothers, 
William Henry Thompson, M.D., and John 
Thompson, Captain, R.N., both living when 
his widow died in 1823. The elder of 
Richard Thompson’s two sons, George Frewen 
Thompson, who was born 1804, married Rose 
Hall and left four children; George Frewen 
Thompson, died unmarried ; Richard Thomp- 
son, Major, 6th (Royal 1st Warwickshire) 
Regt. of Foot ; Mary, died unmarried at Bath, 
12 Aug. 1893 ; and Louisa, died unmarried 
at Bath, 28 Jan. 1922, leaving to her second 
cousin, Claude Fellowes ‘l'hompson, of 
Auckland, New Zealand, a portrait in oils 
of Richard Thompson, his great-great-grand- 
father. 


” 


STRACHAN. 


Frep, R. GAL. 
[ICKENS : ‘THE PICKWICK PAPERS’ 
(clxx. 65, 142).—The origin of the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ Robert Seymour’s ‘ Nimrod 
Club,’ the name of Pickwick, and the appli- 
cation of William Miakepeace Thackeray to 
complete the illustrations for ‘Pickwick’ after 
Seymour’s suicide, are al] told at full length 
in John Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens.’ As for 
the world-famous portrait of Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr, Chapman (of Chapman and Hall) ‘says: 
Seymour’s first sketch was of a long, thin 
man. The present immortal one he made from 
my L geeeription of a friend of mine at Rich- 
His name was John Foster [sic.] 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A brass plate on the Turk’s Head Inn by 
the Guildhall, Exeter, states that it was 
“here that Dickens met the . fat boy in 
Pickwick.” Is there any foundation for 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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this? It is true that fat es occur pene 
frequently in the Devon race, 


E. S. CHax. 


“Ty. OF ROTHERWOOD,” AN OLD 
CORRESPONDENT OF ‘N. & Q.’ 
(clxx. 64).—It appears that there are four 
surviving copies of the first edition of Byron’s 
‘ Fugitive Pieces ’ er to-day. Of these, 
the copy in the J. Pierrepont Morgan 
Library, New York City, is souhahiy the copy 
which “ D, of Rotherwood ” had before him 
in 1858, for that copy, according to the pre- 
face of a facsimile recently published, ‘‘ con- 
tains numerous manuscript corrections and 
alterations, and seeems to have been used as 
a proof copy for Poems on Various Occasions. 
...” Incidentally, this facsimile is a far 
better piece of work than the Buxton Forman 
facsimile issued about 1886. It is procurable 
from the Facsimile Text Society, Columbia 
University, New York City. The preface is 
in the form of a bibliographical note in 
which all known copies are accounted for. 
Gitpert H. Doane. 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 
Lucy SALUSBURY (clxx. 84, 123, 159).— 
There is a table tomb of alabaster with 
coloured effigy of Hester Salysburye, wife of 
Henry Salysburye of Denbigh, in the Lan- 
caster Chapel of the parish church of St. 
Mary, Stansted Montfitchet, Essex. The 
entry in the burial register under the date 
26 Feb., 1614/5, appears to have the spell- 
ing ‘* Salusbury.”’ 


G. W. Wricar. 
HRISTIAN NAME “GENTY” (clxx. 
137).—Is this short for Magenta? I 


have met the name among my gypsy friends. 
It is also included in a list of female gypsy 
forenames (spelt with an i, ‘“‘ Genti’’) in the 
Rev. George Hall’s ‘ The Gypsy’s Parson.’ 

Euphonious and out-of-the-way names are 
irresistible to the gypsy. ‘‘ What metal is 
that box made of, sir?’’ asked a gypsy 
mother, on seeing a gentleman’s cigarette- 
case. ‘‘ Aluminium,”’ was the reply. ‘‘What 
a beautiful name for my gell’s baby !’’ Ibid. 


Sterta R. B. DomviLtye. 


‘AYSIDE SHRINES IN AUSTRIA 
(clxx. 137).—But is it a ‘‘ maize-cob,”’ 
or is it not rather a ‘‘ conventionalised pome- 
granate,’’ a common feature in ecclesiastical 
decoration, and, I believe, a recognised sym- 
bol of Our Lady ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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The Library. 


The Deposition Books of Bristol. Edited by 
H. E. Nott, with Introduction by Josiah 
Green. 
Society). 

HIS well-printed and attractive 

is the sixth of the Bristol Record Soci- 
ety’s Publications, and the first—extending 
from 1643 to 1647—of the Deposition Books 
of the City. These books are six in number, 

containing voluntary sworn statements on a 

great variety of topics made before the mayor 

or an alderman. Isolated, they let us see 
but little of what has led up to them; nor 

do we know how the story finishes. Of 189 

depositions in this book, about 80 have to 

do with shipping and some 29 with the 

Civil War; the remainder are of a character 

too thoroughly miscellaneous for classifica- 

tion. An important part of the excellent 

Introduction supplied by Mr. Green, the 

Town Clerk of Bristol, makes clear the place 

of such depositions in the development of 

new ideas concerning the taking of evidence 
and the best kind of evidence. The value of 

a sworn statement in writing was beginning 

to be rated high, at Bristol emphasized by 

the fact that many of the deponents were sea- 
faring men whose testimony in any other 
form might be hard to get when wanted. 





_ astonishingly small; the majority menti¢ ‘ 


| being of under 100 tons, the largest of | 
| no more than of 400 tons. i 


(Printed for the Bristol Record | 


| Bristol Corporation, has transcribed 
volume | 


The date of the beginning of the practice has 
not been ascertained; Southampton records | 


include depositions of the Elizabethan 
period ; the London records have none before 
1641. 

Plague and war, poverty and some mea- 
sure of civic disturbance loom large in the 
scene where these depositions were taken. 
The alternating occupation of the city by the 
Parliamentarians and the Royalists, the 
King’s visit, Prince Rupert’s governorship, 
the surrender to Fairfax, are all well-known 
matters, but in many a deposition we get 
vivid insight into the working of these larger 
events in the lives of the citizens. Echoes 
of the disturbed state of other countries—of 
Ireland and of the New World in particular 
—are also fairly frequent. 

The student in search of detail concerning 
the ways of seamen, the hardships they 
endured, the discipline, or want of discipline, 
to be found on board, will find plenty here 
to his hand. 
made their way all over the world—were stil] 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
and published oy The Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 


_Apart from ulterior reference, the Depog ( 
tions themselves make interesting reading” 
Miss Nott, who is the Archives Clerk to the 


literally and in full, expanding all cont 
tions about which there was certainty @ 
reproducing more or less in facsimile @ 
marks that appeared to have signifi 
The style—for it is not altogether inapp 
priate to use the word of these charact 
istic, long drawn, hardly punctuated but 
the most part absolutely clear sentences, wi 
the seventeenth-century ring in them—h 
several places the good, natural quality | 
can still sometimes seize in the best une 
vated speech, when uncontaminated by ¢ 
much reading of newspapers. The human, 
personal side frequently has strong claim 
attention, tragic, most frequently, as in the 
depositions concerning prisoners or of 
sufferers by war and plague, but sometime 
not without a touch of the comic, and with 
individuals now and again standing out a 
if portraits. On the whole, one gets a fay 
ourable impression of the care the oit 
authorities tried to take of their people; and 
perhaps re unfavourable one of their effect 
iveness; these years were among the hardest 
Bristol has ever come through. : i 
The Appendixes are useful: first, 

graphies of fifteen citizens, all of them at 
some time Mayor of Bristol, of whom the 


most considerable is Humphrey Hooke; veal 
y aie 
thied a 
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a list of wharfage and other dues 

to the Merchant Venturers; the 

list of mayors, aldermen and councillors for 
1645 to 1647, with officers of the Corpor& 
tion; and lastly, a summary of the rules of 
the Guild of Innholders. An Index of Per 
sons and Places is supplied. "My 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. & 
We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for aay 
reason, we do not print. i 
Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always ® 
give their names and addresses, for the info 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. A 





The vessels concerned—which | 





Tae Manacer will be pleased to forwal 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 


addresses of friends which readers may lik 
to send to him. . 
| 


2: 
— 
_ 





at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.0.4, for Notes and Q' 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.0.2. 
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